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MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Brilliant October sunshine and a rarely 
beautiful new building, the Buckham 
Memorial Library, contributed largely to 
the pleasure and profit which the two hun- 
dred and more who registered gained from 
the state meeting at Faribault the 8th, 9th, 
and 10th of October. Cordiality and the 
best of spirits were present everywhere— 
at the dinner Thursday night, the reception 
following; the drive Friday afternoon with 
tea at St. Mary’s Hall and the visits to the 
libraries at Seabury Divinity School and 
the state schools for the Feeble-minded, the 
Blind, and the Deaf. The Headmaster of 
Shattuck School gave a small dinner Friday 
afternoon immediately preceding the Van 
Doren lecture in honor of Mr. Van Doren 
and J. Christian Bay. 


At the reception a clever skit entitled 
“The Library Robot,” written by our presi- 
dent, was put on by members of the Minne- 
apolis library staff, and Sarah LeCrone of 
the Faribault library surprised us all by 
her versatility as a song and dance artist. 


The gracious presence of Mrs. Buckham on 
her 93rd birthday was an added pleasure. 


The commercial exhibits as well as the 
children’s illustrations of modern books 
were well aranged. A collection of de luxe 
press books, including examples of the 
Doves, Nonsuch, and the Gregynog presses 
(all British), made an unusual addition to 
the interest of the session. 





The first afternoon was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of professional interests, including 
a report of the Committee on 


Certification and Qualification of Librarians 
by Edna G. Moore of Duluth, who said, 
in part: 


To guarantee to the taxpayer a qualified 
person for the position, through establish- 
ed standards, should be our first objective. 

It was the unanimous sentiment that 
any standards that should be recommended, 
in case they should become state laws, 

















should apply to the next appointment only; 
that all people now filling positions should 
be certified for that grade of position, any- 
where in the state. 


Minimum qualifications for librarians, 
varying directly in proportion to the popu- 
lation of cities in which the individual li- 
brarian is employed, were recommended by 
Miss Moore. 


Dorothy Hurlbert of Hibbing presented in 
mimeographed form a compilation of exist- 
ing certification laws in other states. Mrs. 
Blanchard of Little Falls spoke for the li- 
braries in places between 5,000-10,000 and 
was strongly in favor of state certification 
to safeguard the future of these libraries. 
Bernice Colby, International Falls, speaking 
for libraries in places less than 5,000 
enumerated the responsibilities of librarians 
in small towns, showing that a good gen- 
eral education and library training are 
necessary to meet the demands made upon 
them. 


A paper by Margaret Greer on Certifica- 
tion of School Librarians in Minnesota was 
read by Miss Wood. She reviewed briefly 
the history of certification in Minnesota, 
discussed laws in force in other states, and 
suggested possible courses of action for 
consideration. 


Miss Moore after a brief summary pre- 
sented the following resolution in the form 
of a motion; “That the Minnesota Library 
Association present to the next meeting of 
the legislature a bill authorizing the State 
Department of Education to draw up stand- 
ards for the certification of librarians for 
the different grades.” The motion was 
earried. A motion was made and carried 
that “the present members of this commit- 
tee continue to carry on the work started.” 


Clara F. Baldwin, of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, discussing “What of 
Training?” stated that present methods of 
training persons for positions as head li- 
brarians are proving satisfactory, and that 
there is practically no demand for short 
courses or institutes for those not able to 
take university courses. In line with the 
educational policy of the state, it seems ad- 
visable that library training as well as 
teacher training should be centralized. 


Accredited Library School. 


Miss Countryman, Chairman, explained 
that accrediting is entrusted to the A. L. A. 
Board of Education, and standards adopted 
include the following points: (1) Number 
of students per teacher; (2) Subjects to 
be taught; (3) Equipment; (4) Apparent 
financial support. Accrediting is always 


based on an invitation for inspection and an 
application for accrediting from the school 
concerned, and in the case of Minnesota 
certain administrative policies of the Uni- 
versity make it undesirable for us to invite 
er ong san It is contrary to the policy 
of the 


University to limit the size of 


classes, and as the school must be self-sup- 
porting, it is impossible to secure additional 
funds at present. In conclusion she said that 
although we lack actual accreditation, no 
one doubts the quality of the school, both 
in its teaching and product. 


White House Conference and Libraries 

Harriet A. Wood, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Libraries, presented a 
comprehensive bibliography of Minnesota 
publications, showing what Minnesota is 
doing to safeguard the interests of her 
children. She also commented on the 19 
points of the Children’s Charter. A collec- 
tion of publications was exhibited, and it 
was recommended that public and school li- 
braries should make this material available 
to their patrons. 


Eleanor Herrmann of the St. Paul Public 
Library presented a suggestive bibliography 
on the White House Conference as an aid in 
follow-up work. It included the Official Con- 
ference publications, with a list of pam- 
phlets and periodicals relating to the con- 
ference. (See page 72.) 


Frank W. Peck, Director of the Extension 
Division of the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, said that the present 
inventory of library resources, uses of the 
service, and opportunities offered rural 
people are totally inadequate. The field for 
development of opportunities along this 
line is wide open. The educational needs of 
rural people may be grouped into two types, 
technical, and cultural. The technical is 
handled by the Extension Division of the 
Agricultural College; the library should fol- 
low with the cultural. There is an increase 
of leisure time, due to increase of machin- 
ery in producing and distributing farm 
products. “It should be one of the rural li- 
brary’s responsibilities to assist in provid- 
ing ways of utilizing this time to the best 
advantage.” (His paper will be printed in 
full in a later issue of Library Notes and 
News.) 


Twenty-four librarians attended the 
breakfast for librarians in towns and vil- 
lages of 3,000 and less, at which Mildred 
Methven presided. 


Aids in book selection, use of magazines, 
public and state documents, and the care of 
pamphlets, clippings and pictures, were the 
subjects discussed. 


Friday morning, at the Joint Session for 
School and Children’s Librarians, discussion 
of books themselves and how to introduce 
them occupied the time of the four different 
speakers. 


Dorothy Gaffney, Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary, reviewed recent and forthcoming 
books. 

Winifred M. Bright, Eveleth Public Li- 
brary, gave a very spirited presentation of 
books for the “between-age,” stressing par- 























ticularly the unusual book to which adoles- 
cents are extremely susceptible. 


Mrs. Jessie H. Parsons, school librarian 
of the Elk River Public Schools, gave 
graphic illustrations of how to reach the 
school child with the best books. (See page 
67.) 


Dr. Dora V. Smith of the University of 
Minnesota reported certair phases of her 
work as Consulting Specialist in English for 
the National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion as they relate to the problems of the li- 
brarian. Just evaluation of progress, she 
said, must be made in the light of adequate 
perspective. It is less than a century since 
English experts, begging a place for our 
language and literature in the high school 
curriculum, promised to make it as effective 
mental discipline, as deeply etymological, 
and as analytical in its methods as either 
Latin or Greek, the two languages com- 
monly taught at that time. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the survey results 
show some schools still spending nine weeks 
on intensive study of Burke’s “Speech on 
Conciliation” and three weeks on “The 
Vision of Sir Launfal.” 


On the other hand, it is most encouraging 
to note that the major aim of the courses of 
study in literature today is, by actual count 
of frequency, “to develop the desire and 
standards of evaluation to continue reading 
under one’s own direction.” The second is 
“to extend the range of the pupils’ under- 
standing and interests through vicarious 
experience.” 


Everywhere there is a most encouraging 
appearance of programs of extensive read- 
ing backed by scientific evidence of its su- 
periority over the intensive method. This 
is shown in substitutions of compilations 
for single classics in the junior high 
schools, by trends toward type and theme 
organization versus chronological order in 
American and English literature, and by a 
wide use of the library throughout the 
secondary school. Analysis of the themes 
in most common use shows selection of con- 
tent closer to children’s interests than ever 
before. 

The free reading movement in the West 
is inaugurating a new program of _ indi- 
vidualized reading under teacher direction. 
The paramount need of the moment is for 
teachers trained to know books for adoles- 
cents. Everywhere they are conscious of 
their own need. It can be truly said that 
the time has passed when the English 
teacher feels she is doing the librarian a 
favor when she allows her to come into her 
classroom two periods a year for instruc- 
tion in the use of the library. Today the 
shoe is on the other foot. 


Miss Smith’s complete report will be 
available before January in a bulletin of 
the Office of Education at Washington. 


Mr. Walter was called upon for News 
from the Division of Library Instruction at 


the University. A summary of his talk ap- 
pears on page 75. 


Friday noon the entire attendance divided 
itself into small groups, each for the dis- 
cussion of its own particular problems. 


The cataloguers and reference librarians, 
with Helen K. Starr as chairman listened 
to a delightful paper by Mr. Bay, on Refer- 
ence Service and the Catalogue. 


The children’s librarians, with Isabel Mc- 
Laughlin as chairman were entertained by 
Barbara Bell of Minneapolis who sang old 
ballads and Emma Brock who related her 
adventures in Holland, Brittany and New 
Mexico in getting material for her picture 
books. 


At the hospital and institution libraries 
group, Miriam E. Carey spoke on Early 
Days in the Institutions, and Mrs. W. R. 
Ramsey of St. Paul commemorated the 10th 
birthday of hospital libraries in Minnesota. 
Helen Witherspoon of Minneapolis presided. 


County librarians under the leadership of 
Ethel Berry discussed some practical prob- 
lems of lending. 


There were 24 present at the school li- 
brarians’ luncheon, with Harriet A. Wood 
presiding. Each one spoke briefly, and the 
chief question discussed was that of fines, 
whether they can be abandoned in the in- 
terest of better attitudes in the library. 


At the second general session, Friday 
afternoon, two extraordinarily interesting 
papers were presented, both illustrating the 
approach of the student of research. Dr. 
Grace Lee Nute, Curator of Manuscripts for 
the State Historical Society, spoke particu- 
larly of two important historical documents 
discovered in recent years, Du Lhut’s will 
and a business agreement of La Verendrye. 


“From Du Lhut’s will,” she asserted, “we 
learn more of the personality and intimate 
life of the greatest of explorers in Minne- 
sota’s early history than from all other 
known documents relating to man.” 


Speaking on “The French Regime in Min- 
nesota,” Miss Nute said many things have 
been saved from that period for the 
archives and various libraries and deposi- 
tories that tell the story of the early French 
period in Minnesota, especially of the en- 
gagement of hundreds of canoe men and 
voyageurs to paddle the canoes of the early 
traders to the interior. 


She told of documents that have been pre- 
served in various libraries and archives in 
Paris—letters and reports of governors, 
officers, explorers and others, and also 
manuscript maps that tell the story of the 
spread of geographic knowledge of this 
region in a most interesting way. 


Mr. Bay’s charming remarks on the 
Origin of Shakespeare’s Hamlet showed 
us the scholar at work, a scholar who never 














ceases to be the human, kindly philosopher. 
He took his listeners with him to the Elsi- 
nore of Hamlet’s day, showed them the very 
grave yard where the English players had 
performed when Shakespeare was still too 
young to accompany them; the crowds that 
gathered in that little town of five hundred, 
breaking down the fence; the cost of its re- 
pair coming to light in the records in the 
town hall. 


The methods of this expert research 
scholar were close to those of a finely 
trained detective, and the results were as 
fascinating as any accredited to the hier- 
archy of detectives. 


Carl Van Doren, of the Literary Guild, 
in the course of his subtly humorous and 
illuminating talk on American Literature 
and English Literature, begged for toler- 
ance and open-mindedness, rather than a 
preconceived idea of what our nationally 
conscious literary mind demands of the 
American novel and drama. It will not be 
like the classics, he said. No work that we 
know now as a classic was ever like pre- 
ceding classics. Aristophanes was not like 
the Egyptian hymns. American literature 
may not have the well-pointed phrasing of 
the French, the idyllic and philosophical 
tendencies of the German, the sweetness of 
the English literature, but, he concluded, “it 
is really doing very well.” 


He gave the group a lift to help it see 
over the great bulk of fact and detail that 
looms big in every librarian’s horizon. 


Saturday morning, Mr. M. R. Vevle, Su- 
perintendent of the State School for the 
Blind, told of the library of this school. 
whose books are available to all of the blind 
readers in the state, under the franking 
privilege granted by the federal govern- 
ment. He displayed books done in the dif- 
ferent types, with the method of transcrib- 
ing, and presented a list of periodicals for 
the blind, many of which are free. From 
this list it is possible at no great cost for 
each library to supply its blind readers with 
an adequate amount of current literature. 
He urged librarians to make a survey of 
their districts and determine how they can 
be of service to blind readers. 


Grace Stevens, librarian of the Rochester 
Public Library, gave a delightful presenta- 
tion of “Book Sequences,” bringing out 
some of the tendencies in present-day liter- 
ature. (See p. 69.) 


At the business meeting after the morn- 
ing program, the following amendments to 
the Constitution were approved by a major- 
ity of those present and were added to the 
Constitution. 


(1) That the 3rd section of the Constitu- 
tion designated MEMBERSHIP should be 
changed so that its second sentence will 
read as follows: “In each succeeding year, 
beginning January 1, 1932, a membership 
fee of $1.00 shall be paid by individuals and 
$2.00 by institutions.” 





(2) That article 4 designated OFFI- 
CERS be changed to include the following 
additional sentence: “The president, or a 
representative chosen by the President, 
shall receive not more than $50.00 toward 
expenses of attending one of the annual 
meetings of the A. L. A. preferably the 
mid-winter meeting.” 


The report of the Nomination Committee 
was accepted and an unanimous ballot was 
cast by the secretary for the following offi- 
cers for the coming year: President, Grace 
Stevens, librarian, Rochester; 1st Vice- 
President, Florence Love, librarian, Fari- 
bault; 2nd Vice-President, Irma Walker, 
reference librarian, Hibbing; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Gertrude Glennon, Stillwater. 
(Elected for 5 year term, 1928-33). Ex- 
officio member, Perrie Jones, supervisor of 
state institution libraries. 


Minneapolis extended an_ invitation 
through Miss Countryman, librarian and the 
Civic and Commerce Association to meet 
there in 1932. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The Committee on Resolutions submits to 
the members of the Minnesota Library As- 
sociation the following resolutions: 


We express our thanks: 


To the library board of the Buckham 
Memorial Library for the delightful recep- 
tion and cordial hospitality shown; 


To the librarian, Miss Florence Love and 
to the local committee, Mr. George R. King- 
ham, Chairman, for the arrangements that 
contributed to the success of the drive and 
the meetings; 


To Miss Katherine Caley, principal of St. 
Mary’s Hall for the charming tea; 


To Mr. Victor Skyberg, Supt. of the 
School for the Deaf for the use of the Au- 
ditorium; 


To Mr. M. R. Vevle, Supt. of the School 
for the Blind for the music furnished the 
night of the dinner; 


To the hotels of Faribault for their cour- 
tesy and excellent service and to all those 
who made the program the success that it 
was; 


To the merchants and citizens of Fari- 
bault for many kindnesses; 


To Mrs. Walter Thorp of Minneapolis 
and Dr. Gwendolyn Stewart and Miss Stella 
Cole of Faribault for the loan of de luxe 
press books. 


It is with deep regret that we record the 
loss by death of the following members of 
the Association during the past year: Web- 
ster Wheelock, librarian of the St. Paul 
Public Library; Agnes Torpey, librarian of 
the Morris Public Library; Elizabeth Dennis 
of the St. Paul Public Library; Mrs. Mary 
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Hughes of the University Farm School Li- 
brary. 

The Minnesota Library Association learns 
with regret of the discontinuance of LI- 
BRARIES with the issue of December next. 
It is therefore RESOLVED: That the Min- 
nesota Library Association expresses its 
regrets at the retirement of Mary Eileen 
Ahern from the editorship of LIBRARIES 
—a position she has long and ably filled to 
the profit of the libraries of the entire coun- 
try. With its regrets, the Association ex- 
presses its hope that the profession may 
still profit as occasion permits from Miss 
Ahern’s experience and counse! and it ex- 
tends its most sincere wishes that her 
greater leisure may be attended by the rest- 
ful enjoyment her long and unselfish work 
for others has so richly earned. 


Be it resolved that the Children’s Char- 
ter embodying the findings of the White 
House Conference on child health and pro- 
tection be studied by all librarians and that 
publications bearing upon the _ nineteen 
points of the charter, especially those pre- 
pared by the state of Minnesota, be brought 
to the attention of library patrons. 

Frank K. Walter, 
Clara F. Baldwin, 
Ethel I. Berry, Chairman. 
GERTRUDE GLENNON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





BEST BOOKS AND THE SMALL 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By Jessie H. Parsons 
School Librarian, Elk River, Minn. 


As an awed but inquisitive attendant at 
the New Haven conference this past June 
a small school librarian might wonder what 
her share in that meeting of great book 
curators was. The School Librarians sec- 
tion was a slightly more sheltered haven. 
The largest waves of the sea of library 
energy that swept over the Yale Campus 
from the great centers of bibliology were 
not so strong there. From it one considered 
the great sea and one’s relation to it. The 
library’s changed place in education in a 
measure justified one’s presence and the 
realization that each librarian in her own 
field must make all possible use of her op- 
portunity added some assurance. That word 
all has significance in it, for. each library is 
the all of book experience at a given time 
for a definite percentage of its users. 


The real value of library experience is 
enjoyment and mental enrichment that is 
gotten from books in their relation to life, 
or life in its relation to books just as one 
sees the connection. Details of administra- 
tion must be first in acquirement but are 
secondary in importance. The color, the 
setting, and even the fabric of life are 
largely from reading unless life is exceed- 
ingly varied and active or excessively self 
centered. Experience designs the structure 
from these elemerte. the result is indi- 
viduality. 





A Scotchman once told me that he and 
his son never discussed without first de- 
fining. That saves time in argument. By 
best books this discussion means the best 
of all that exist and have existed graded ac- 
cording to their excellence. Such books are 
equally needful all along, for the child con- 
tinuing or completing school. To the edu- 
cation that goes no farther in a formal way 
the school library may be the only intro- 
duction to recorded thoughts and imagina- 
tion that leads to any further understand- 
ing and pleasure, self sought. In this case 
the librarian’s opportunity is of vital and 
tremendous importance. To the schooling 
that continues it is the place of apprentice- 
ship, the training period of making familiar 
all the tools and processes of more ad- 
vanced and original accomplishment. 




















































The school library’s book equipment 
possibilities are often relatively far greater 
than the public library’s in the same com- 
munity. The lack of hampering popular 
taste, that has to be met, makes the oppor- 
tunity for creating balance and tone in the 
school collection greater. Neither the 
“Pollyanna” shut-ins nor the thwarted 
sedentaries who long to be “Riders of the 
Purple Sage” have to be deferred to, nor 
the individuals to whom “Shavings” ap- 
peals. This means that the school library 
is seriously negligent if the proportion of 
Best books is not greater. 


It is certain that the wise use of books 
can create and will develop taste, if care 
and tact are used in suggesting and urging 
good ones. Inspiration as to the how and 
when of such groundwork may be caught 
from the children’s own bents and enjoy- 
ments. One of our third grade boys read 
Washburn’s “Story of the Earth” and talk- 
ed of “The cell” inhabiting the earth as we 
would a lion or a deer. But he thought cells 
passed out with dinosaurs. Paramecium 
large and healthy were living happily in 
some pond water in the Biology Laboratory 
that week. He was allowed to see his in- 
teresting prehistoric animal in its original 
yet present habitat. No circus animal ever 
caused more excited comment and pre- 
history and geology are still his favorite 
fields. 


A little Hungarian in the fifth grade with 
a bigger brother’s much worn coat reach- 
ing nearly to his knees confided his love of 
shining knights. He was a real immigrant 
child; he had had to learn English speech 
and Teutonic-Celtic legendry, different from 
his natural background. His reputation for 
reading effort and comprehension was not 
good and it was even hinted that he bluff- 
ed in “Reading Room” hour. But on sug- 
gestion this boy visited the superintendent 
and told him how “Boys” liked Robin Hood 
and especially what a marvelous man 
“Little John” was. That eager little advo- 
cate of chivalry was no small force in mak- 
ing one chief executive’ library minded 
which fact resulted very advantageously 
for both the boy and the library. Another 
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fourth grader of the same race, impatient 
because a beautifully bound and illustrated 
Qdyssey was kept on the display shelf till 
after the federal inspector had visited, un- 
observingly walked into the library one 
morning and standing right at the said in- 
spector’s elbow, demanded, “Has that man 
come yet?” After introductions the ques- 
tion was asked, “Anthony, why did you 
want me to come?” And quite respectfully 
came the answer, “I didn’t, but that book 
has to stay on the shelf till you’ve seen it 
and I want it.” Beautiful books infect, if 
children are exposed. Anthony previously 
knew the Odyssey. It was the lovely for- 
mat that appealed to him. 


Further, in a small school the library 
makes contact with all ages from the be- 
ginners to the adults. In each year of his life 
the child has a right to the best for his age, 
for that’s the only time he will ever be of 
that age and it is unjust to put off pro- 
viding for his real reading satisfaction of 
the present because the future will soon be 
here. Each age has its own “Best.” 


Engrossing yet normal enjoyment in 
reading may be created very early in a 
child’s experience. A little fellow who had 
been a member of a small “Book Club,” so 
called, a sort of mutual association of oral 
readers who had done some restorative 
work on their own collections, heard that 
at a Camp on Mille Lacs, the guests were 


rather staid, the sort that had reading 
clubs. He opined that he belonged with 
Book Club members and to substantiate 


this showed his vademecum volume that he 
insisted be a part of his luggage. 

Try letting any grade group fill its own 
portable shelf—invariably their selection 
will surprise you. The most positive tastes, 
and they. are the first expressed, are in a 
large majority the best. Just put handles 
and guard strips on a shelf section and let 
children have it bodily from their special 
cases and they will fill it with variety, and 
discrimination toward the best. Why? Be- 
cause their own peers will exercise sharp 
supervision. You cannot offer them a field 
too rich. 


The enjoyment from possessing books 
fosters cultivation of taste in reading, for 
children agree that only the most lastingly 
enjoyed are rereadable and only such they 
feel are desirable to own. Number of 
possessed books appeals less to the child 
than to the adult. 


Also deeper understanding of books by 
exchange is easy to note. A member of the 
little book club, of previous mention, could 
not understand that one of his mother’s 
friends had gotten through life without 
Milne’s “When we were very young” and 
“The Cat who went to Heaven.” “If they 
weren’t written what did she read instead,” 
he queried. Such books belong in a specific 
place in their lives. He saw the pity of 
their not being supplied on time. 

Book. repair is an interesting field to 
demonstrate understanding and valuation 





of books. 
good work of their mates is viewed by even 
very young book lovers and owners. Eager- 
ly they hoard and hunt materials to restore 


How curiously and proudly the 


their own chosen favorites and _ inherit- 
ances. They even set up their own work- 
shops. The choice of a charming hollyhock 
chintz to bind mother’s copy of “A Little 
Girl of Old Boston” was a touching incident 
of one locality this summer. Mother’s girl- 
hood’s prized books have a great charm as 
antiques. Will the children be connois- 
seurs? That depends on their acquaintance 
with the real and the beautiful as opposed 
to pretences. In evaluation by the child, of 
all books, the limitations of his ability are 
his experience with the best within his 
comprehension. 


As the youth’s range of life expands the 
library’s opportunity grows. By books he 
explores various fields as fast as they can 
be presented to him. Not only does he con- 
sciously do this for vocational preview, 
which is more or less selfish and limitingly 
utilitarian, but he begins to seek insight 
and appreciation for everything he can; 
and that is the beginning of the culture of 
life’s best products. When a high school 
girl, intelligent but inclined to take pride in 
her sophistication is introduced to Mau- 
gham’s “Of Human Bondage” and return- 
ing it with an impassive face astounds the 
librarian with the remark, “Maybe [I'll 
change but just now I feel that I’ll never 
read a Saturday Evening Post story again, 
and continues, “I’ve cried, and shuddered, 
and smiled but never been bored. I didn’t 
know such stories were written,” that li- 
brarian feels that books need only a 
steward not an advocate. The blot of that 
girl’s oversophistication had been soaked 
up as by a pad. 


In an actual way there is adult contact 
in a small school library, often the small 
town’s only reference library. Besides the 
country minister asking for a book on 
geology, to make a cautious appeal for the 
story of creation written in the rocks, and 
the Boy Scout leader desiring a simple but 
complete book on “Parliamentary Prac- 
tice,” there are the pupils leaving school 
and about to assume adult occupations and 
responsibilities. In small communities that 
space between is often filled with a “lost” 
feeling. It is short but perhaps very un- 
happy. What an unconventional but real 
need of an individual human may have been 
served when at 11:30 (because he saw a 
light) a very recent high school graduate 
dropped into a librarian’s home. His avow- 
ed purpose was to ask that a book on radio 
construction be sent him. But his real de- 
sire and need was comfort from the old 
source, books in his life. He was _ lost; 
school had pushed him out, life had no 
footholds to climb on. He was tied to the 
farm. The radio he thought to build, from 
a book, was to contact just one very con- 
scious and most easily audible of the 
world’s voices. He needed many more con- 
tacts than he could build a definite machine 

















for, but there are many other manuals in a 
library. Did he feel it? If books haven’t 
shown him the way he is lost. 


To combat depression especially of spirit 
at any time the greatest books present and 
past are continual testimony that life is 
never too bad or too deep and no experi- 
ence too poignant nor yet too shallow to 
be endured. It has all happened before. 
These initiate adults should have found in 
books a means of escape from monotony. 
Books can supply it from the clever simple 
ones which they early enjoyed to those most 
scholarly, in perfect attunement to their 
comprehensive or exalted moods. The calls 
of any library may contain surprising evi- 
dence of advance in grasp by individuals. 
Through Jules Verne to the files of Popular 
Science, on to the best the State Depart- 
ment furnishes us on aeronautics. From 
school biology through “Alaska Days with 
John Muir” to the “Voyage of the Beagle.” 
These lists might be innumerable. 


But aside from all this noting of possi- 
bilities the small school librarian has some 
very definite needs for as broad knowledge 
of books as she can obtain. First, for pur- 
chase, small funds cannot be spent on ex- 
periment; value must be had. In choosing 
a‘book greater cost should not stand in the 
way of greater value. A book may excel 
both in subject content and style. ‘Mar- 
garet Ogilvie’ is splendid material on 
Barrie’s life but it is more a model of 
charming prose style. A book may be out- 
standing in its illustrative art as well as 
narrative or may provide a fresher, broad- 
er view point and still supply essentials not 
in two difficult a manner. I think “Whither 
Mankind” is material (broadly speaking) 
for vocations, modern history, sociology 
and invention as well as philosophy. 


A librarian always eagerly seeks to be 
prepared with the best, best for the reader, 
to create in him the feeling that only 
quantity and elaboration makes his library 
differ from the greatest; the best for per- 
sonal peace of mind, to offer a book with 
certainty of its absolute value. For fur- 
ther reading, borrowing or purchase the stu- 
dent quite naturally appeals to the li- 
brarian. Can her breadth of knowledge be 
too great or her gradation of value too 
careful or complete? 


In these days of meeting all needs with 
every bit of intelligent cooperation that 
can be arranged a librarian should never 
fail to give and get all the help that she 
may in consultation with teachers. Profes- 
sional magazines review and evaluate books 
and the teacher comes to a shrewd judg- 
ment of such helps. She can give sugges- 
tions of value at purchase periods. Fine 
spirit is fostered by taking these wisely. 
But when the teacher comes asking help or 
with trade list suggestions, then must the 
librarian, indeed, be well prepared to assist 
the seeker yet guard the quality and 
balance of purchases. 





So the school librarian even of the small 
unit has a kinship with the greatest in 
ability and judgment. For any library is a 
youth’s laboratory of human life processes. 
It is a model or map to study before at- 
tempting larger constructions or explora- 
tions. Its basic material, books, must be 
pure and undiluted as chemical compounds, 
and as strictly proportional as a chart and 
its seale. It is a sample of the fabric of 
human accomplishment, with the color of 
romance and adventure, as well as the back- 
ground of the world’s probabilities on which 
to try some perspective of experience and 
light of knowledge before deciding on his 
life’s attempts at beauty and _ richness. 
That relationship is the claim of such a li- 
brarian to sit among the greatest to listen 
and learn and to enjoy. 





BOOK SEQUENCES 
By Grace M. Stevens, 
Librarian, Rochester Public Library 


If this paper runs amuck, it is because 
——being given a subject is one thing and 
interpreting it is another. 


It probably has as little weight on the 
subject as the paper of the college student 
who missed most of the lectures in the 
Biblical History class. Told that every few 
years the examination question was “Write 
on the twelve tribes of Israel’”—he crammed 
for that alone; and when the day arrived, 
the question was—‘Criticize Moses.” And 
this is what he wrote—“Far be it from me 
to criticize Moses, but if you want the 
twelve tribes of Israel, here they are.” 


Personally, I dislike the modern fiction, 
and have never been able to understand 
why people equipped with ordinary minds 
prefer it to volumes of live experiences, 
such as the biographies and books of travel 
and adventure which are constantly being 
published. 


One writer says only those who have suf- 
fered can write modern fiction. If that’s 
the case, anyone who has read it will be 
able to write a best seller. 


And those who knew the dime novel of 
the 1880’s say most of the fiction today is 
a dime novel selling for $2.50. 


Sometimes it seems almost hopeless to 
try to change the reading habits of the pa- 
trons when they either underestimate their 
own capacity and shy away from anything 
but what they call “the lightest fiction” or 
look askance at the librarian as a sort of 
freak who dares suggest something more 
serious. 


There are 100,000 persons who buy a 
book each month, selected as the “Best” by 
committees representing Best Book Clubs. 
At first the membership was either the re- 
sult of the agents’ high-powered salesman- 
ship, or a desire to keep up with the neigh- 








bors who proudly displayed a large volume 
of non-fiction on the library table each 
month. However, these book clubs have 
been one large factor in helping the public 
libraries build up their non-fiction circula- 
tion. Thousands of laymen have learned 
that the live, worthwhile books are not the 
stories alone. 


An announcement in the New York 
Times, September first, from twelve publish- 
ing houses, was to the effect that America’s 
book industry has begun a strong recovery 
from the depression with sales during the 
summer showing a large increase over the 
same period during 1930, and with every 
indication pointing to the best fall season 
since the beginning of hard times. 


That the country will be greeted this sea- 
son with a list of books far superior in 
quality to any similar one, and that the day 
of the salacious novel is at an end—all on 
account of the trend of more serious read- 
ing brought about by the world’s more seri- 
ous thinking. 


This may also be the result of a recent 
appeal by several publishers to the book 
trade to clean up their lists of new books 
and to drop the dirty novels which have 
made such an appeal. They claim it is very 
difficult to decide where the line is to be 
drawn between the dirty novel and the 
seriously realistic novel, and _ practically 
impossible to discuss the subject in terms 
of actual titles without carrying the discus- 
sion into 


questions of personal opinion. 
However, the decisions which strike out 
one and allow the others to go to their 


rightful public, have to be made by the pub- 
lishers who are expected to uphold their 
ideals by issuing only what they regard fit 
for the average reader. They claim—not 
to be arguing for so-called “clean” books, 
but to discourage other publishers from is- 
suing books which are only salacious. 


The advent of the store rental library 
where there is no discrimination in the 
choice of books and the iarger sales for the 
publishers, seem to be the two main reasons 
for the flood of this kind of books on the 
market. And of course, the War—which is 
blamed for most of our present troubles, 
broke many conventions and is the cause of 
the release of inhibitions of both sexes, and 
eonsequently literature has been more out- 
spoken about former forbidden subjects. 
The modernists believe many existing re- 
pressions of law, religion and custom are 
wrong, and that the majority of modern 
novels dealing with sexual questions are 
needed to solve some of today’s problems. 


Mr. Van Wyck Brooks says “The Ameri- 
can Public has grown up in a sort of orgy 


of lofty examples, moralized poems, na- 
tional anthems, and _ baccalaureate  ser- 
mons.” 


Some think the old tradition was founded 
on.Puritanism which included a set of rules 
for...conduct which were handed down 
through all the generations. 
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As late as 1913, a small volume of essays 
was published entitled “The spirit of Amer- 
ican literature” which said “American lit- 
erature is on the whole idealistic, sweet, 
delicate, nicely finished. There is little in it 
which might not have appeared in the 
Youth’s Companion.” 


But what about some of the American 
classics? The themes of many of them cen- 
tered around the same subjects as are used 
in the cheapest fiction today. Most of the 
heroines would now be called neurotics. 


Here’s one about a “Noble souled cour- 
tesan” who loved a consumptive, but re- 
nounced her lover at the plea of his father 
and died from grief as a consequence. 


Jane Eyre earned honorable marriage 
after a series of vain attempts to persuade 
her lover that his duty was towards his 
maniac wife. 


Many of these novels created great con- 
sternation at the time of publication; Haw- 
thorne’s “Searlet letter” was almost com- 
pletely ignored in contemporary criticism. 


Ruskin said, “‘Everyman has his own field 
and can only by his own sense discover 
what is good for him.” Never-the-less he 
called some of the 100 best books compiled 
by Sir John Lubbock rubbish and poison, 
eut out all the works on morals and the- 
ology with the exception of Jeremy Taylor 
and the Pilgrim’s Progress and approved of 
only two novelists, Scott and Dickens. 


When Walt Whitman wrote his “Leaves 
of grass,” he lost his government position 
in consequence. When Cooper took issue 
with the times, he was scolded and abused. 
Emerson, on account of the frightful heresy 
of the “Divinity School Address” in which 
he asked if there was never to be any more 
revealed religion if God were dead, was on 
the Harvard blacklist for 30 years. But 
when they took him off the blacklist, they 
put him on the Board of Overseers. 


Dreiser’s “American tragedy” which 
caused so much furore as being immoral 
and obscene, has since been bought by the 
hundreds for boys’ schools; some of the 
masters declaring that every boy of adoles- 
cent age should read it. Now it has been 
filmed and although the author disapproves 
of the picture as not holding to the story, 
the public is crowding the theaters to see 
it. 

Librarians have a hard time, indeed, 
pleasing the public and, at the same time, 
purchasing with discretion. It sometimes 
seems safer to act as Miss Martin did in 
the charming old-fashioned romance, “The 
delicate situation,” by Naomi Royde-Smith. 


“Miss Martin was not narrow-minded, 
she was conscientious. When a book seem- 
ed to her unsuitable for general reading, 
she did not exclude it from her library. 
The doubtful volume was sewn into a yellow 
linen cover and placed on a shelf that could 




















be reached only by climbing the small step- 
ladder, never mounted except by Miss 
Martin, herself, in search of a book, or by 
Matilda who could not read words of more 
than one syllable and never touched a book 
except when she dusted the shelves once a 
fortnight.” 


There are many stanch defenders of to- 
day’s literature. Dr. Thorndike in his re- 
cently published “The outlook for litera- 
ture,” says, “Is the imagination bound al- 
ways to find life sensible, moderate, well 
ordered, scientific? If literature is at times 
atheistic, sacrilegious, indecent, disorderly, 
may not its waywardness have a moral 
value, as a protest against a rigid and 
mechanical consensus of opinion. If the 
scientists and engineers were able to deter- 
mine to their satisfaction, just what was 
the best life for us, literature would sooner 
or later express the individual’s revolt. At 
a scientific demonstration of the union of 
virtue and efficiency, it might cut up very 
naughtily.” 


Those who are in close touch with large 
groups of scientists and physicians know 
how each day is apt to bring changes in 
their treatment of disease—that directly 
they have made a decision, somewhere in 
the world a colleague is liable to announce 
another kind of treatment—and, as Dr. 
Thorndike says, “Nature also might cut up 
either very admirably or very naughtily.” 
And isn’t it encouraging that, as Dr. 
Charles H. Mayo says, “Even truth is rela- 
tive, and as we acquire greater knowledge, 
the truth of today varies from the truth of 
yesterday or the truth of to-morrow.” 


And such is the trend of open-minded- 
ness that those books wholly disapproved 
of now may be the classics of the future. 


Although not long ago, it was considered 
very low-brow to indulge in mystery 
stories, since such prominent persons as 
the presidents of the United States and the 
kings of various countries have found re- 
laxation in this type of book, there is no 
limit to the patronage mystery stories have 
gained. 


One factor which has influenced the pub- 
lic in being readier to request the new 
publications is the radio—and if the mov- 
ing picture producers and book publishers 
would take the same interest in what is 
more suitable for the public that the 
broadcasting companies do about their ma- 
terial for the story-hours and book review 
hours, it would not be long before their 
products would be of lasting influence. 


At the meeting in New Haven, several 
representatives of the radio industry ap- 
peared before the childrens’ librarians sec- 
tion and discussed ways for better story 
hours. They seemed very favorable to any 
changes which might be suggested by the 
librarians. 


_As there is one radio to every four 
families in the United States and many 





persons listening in each. morning. to’ the 
book announcements, a large number ‘at 
least, of the public know just from this one 
source, what are considered the most prof- 
itable books to read. 


The women of the country who formerly 
had very few sources of information about 
new books are as ready with requests to- 
day for the books just off the press as the 
city readers. 


As it is the librarian’s duty to furnish 
books of nearly the same interest when 
substituting more desirable titles, she must 
endeavor to have an understanding heart 
as well as a trained mind. 


A request for the Tarzan books must 
bring to mind something about animals 
thrilling enough to claim the attention of 
a Tarzan-minded reader. 


If he isn’t too much of a moron and 
would be able to take an ape-like leap, he 
might read “Bring ’em back alive,” by 
Frank Buck—stories of his experiences 
with wild inhabitants of the jungle while 
he was collecting for circuses: Seabrook’s 
“Jungle ways,” which tells of journeys 
among the natives of the Ivory Coast 
jungle in French West Africa; Akeley’s 
“Adventures in the African jungle,” and 
“Jungle potraits;” Morse’s “My life with 
animals;” Cooper’s “Caged;’’ Smith’s “Red 
wagon.” 


To satisfy the man who asks for the life 
of Al Capone or Jesse James—First, throw 
a hurried glance towards the cash drawer 
to see if that is closed—next, see that the 
bulge in his hip pocket is NOT a gun—then 
tell him, that although there is no life of 
Jesse James in the library, there are far 
more exciting stories of the lives of men 
than that. The one about Burton whose life 
by Fairfax Downey is almost as exciting 
as the Arabian Nights which he translated, 
is much more interesting. Nero, who 
wasn’t so bad after all, is the subject of a 
book by Weigall. 


For the patron who prefers books about 
the Orientals, there are the Chinese detec- 
tive stories of Biggers—“Chinese parrot,” 
“Charlie Chan carries on,” “Behind that 
curtain,” and “Black camel” which are 
shrewd, amusing and modern. Sax Rohni- 
er’s “Fu Manchu” stories or Milne’s “By 
Soochow waters,” “The Vintage of Yon 
Yee,” “Kowtow,” or “Lotos petals” by Mrs. 
White. 


The one who is considered the best por- 
trayer of Chinese life is Mrs. Pearl Buck, 
whose “East wind, west wind,” and “The 
good earth” are two of the most intriguing 
pictures of the country. Born in China, of 
missionary parents, Mrs. Buck has lived 
practically her whole life there and she has 
tried successfully to describe the — as 
human beings like herself. 


“Old Buddha,” by the Princess Der Ling 
is fascinating and the only regret upon 
finishing it is that there is an end. 











For those who ask for “Ex-wife” and 
“Ex-mistress” there is only one remedy, a 
card to the psychiatrist. If, upon their re- 
turn, they still want to read about the ir- 
regular woman, “Back street” by Fannie 
Hurst might suffice and prove a cure. “Back 
street” is true to life, but it is so morbid 
and the heroine’s life is so hopeless and 
monotonous that you either have a morbid 
reaction, yourself, or forget it immediately 
for being too overdrawn. 


If it is possible to skip several rungs of 
the ladder and arrive at books which are 
better character studies than “Back street,” 
and of slightly higher moral tone, the fol- 
lowing books might be suggested: Kath- 
leen Norris’s “Love of Julia Borel,” Mrs. 
Rea’s “Rachel Moon,” Glenn’s “Short his- 
tory of Julia,” “Father” by Elizabeth, 
“Sophisticates” by Atherton, “Ambrose 
Holt and family” by Glaspell. 


Then there are the locality novels— 
“Shadows on the rock” by Willa Cather, a 
tale of the simple life in early Quebec, of 
the busy apothecary physician and his 
little daughter, administering, during the 
silent, lonely winter to the Count de Fron- 
tenac and the friendly woodsman. 


Cronin’s “Hatter’s castle”—a long, frank 
description of a character which is being 
compared to Hardy’s Mayor of Caster- 
bridge. This, together with Du Maurier’s 
“Loving spirit,” are first novels of con- 
siderable promise. 


Naomi Royde-Smith’s “Delicate  situa- 
tion,” and Victoria Sackville-West’s “All 
passion spent,” are both charming old- 
fashioned stories of English small town life. 
The latter’s title is misleading, it is 
thoroughly conventional and although in- 
trospective, is alive and teeming with ro- 
mance, and is a _ soul-satisfying kind of 
story. 


Then there are the books of non-fiction 
which have more human interest than any 
creation of the imagination—“Education of 
a princess,” by Marie, Grand duchess of 
Russia, still on the Best-sellers list, “Story 
of San Michele” which all the doctors are 
so keen about, real live events in the life 
of a Swedish physician who wrote of his 
experiences in France and Italy and Stein- 
hauer’s “Kaiser’s master spy,” by himself. 


The following editorial in a recent news- 
paper shows of what unexpected import- 
ance a book may be. 


“The power of a book is a mysterious 
thing—almost a frightening thing, some- 
times. Some of the most destructive bits 
of high explosive in the world are modest 
appearing little books which cause explo- 
sions long after the men who have written 
them are dead and buried. 


“Mahatma Gandhi, for example, sailing 
from India to confer with British leaders 
in London, takes along as baggage nothing 
but a spinning wheel, a spare loin cloth, 











some goat’s milk, and a copy of Thoreau’s 
‘Civil disobedience.’ 


“America paid very little attention to 
Thoreau while he lived and most people 
probably never so much as heard of this 
book of his. But it is dynamite—and 
through Gandhi, it is helping to blow up 
British rule in India. 


“Nothing is more powerful than a book.” 





WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILD HEALTH AND PROTECTION 





A Suggestive Bibliography As An Aid In 
Follow-Up Work 


Compiled by Eleanor Herrmann 
Greater than facts and judgments, more 
fundamental than all, we need the vision 
and inspired understanding to interpret 
these facts and put them into practice.— 
President Hoover, in his address to the No- 
vember Conference. 


Official White House Conference 
Publications 


BOOKS 


To date the books published by the White 
House Conference are: 
White House conference, 1930. Cloth $2; 
cardboard 50c. 


(A condensed report) 


The home and the child. 

Pediatric education. 

Communicable disease control. 

Nursery education. 

Special education; the handicapped and the 
gifted. 

Health protection for the preschool child. 

Inquiries in regard to the books should go 
to the Century company, New York city. 
(See “White House conference happen- 
ings,” No. 1, and Century company trade 
list for annotations and detailed informa- 
tion). 

Children’s reading. (This is the report of 
the Committee on reading. Available 
only in mimeographed copy.) 


Pamphlets 


The Children’s charter. White House con- 
ference on child health and protection. 
Interior Bldg., Washington, D. C. An 
analysis of the Children’s charter is 
available to organization leaders who 
wish to make the Charter the subject of 
an address or a group discussion. Single 
copies may be obtained free from the 
White House conference office, Interior 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. The quantity 
price will be given on application. 


Children’s charter, size 17x19 inches, suit- 
able for framing: Printed on white stock 
in gold, blue and black, price 20c. Print- 
ed in Chinese red and black on fossil- 

ivory colored stock, price 15c. Lower 

price for quantities, 
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White House conference happenings. White 
House conference on child health and 
protection. Interior Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. (A four page bulletin published at 
intervals to “keep you informed of the 
activities of the White House confer- 
ence.’’) 

A series of leaflets on “Growth,” ‘“Per- 
sonality” and “Habits,” prepared by Mrs. 
Marian Faegre of Minnesota has been 
issued by the Conference. The Farmer’s 
wife, St. Paul, will furnish the entire 
series combined in three booklets for 45c. 


Recent Periodical Comment 


The Charter and the kindergarten. Lucy 
Wheelock. Child welfare, April, 1931, v. 
25, p. 486-7. 

Director of White House conference asks 
help. A. L. A. Bulletin, June, 1931, v. 
25, p. 341. 

Editorial. Booklist, July, 1931, v. 27, p. 
473-4. 

Libraries and the White House conference 
(report of talk by F. J. Kelly at the New 
Haven conference of the A. L. A.) A. L. 
A. Bulletin, July, 1931, v. 25, p. 387-8. 

Twelve White House conference exhibits. 
Edith Guerrier. A. L. A. Bulletin, Jan., 
1931, v. 25, p. 40-41. 

What happened at the White House Con- 
ference. Parents’ magazine, Jan., 1931, 
v. 6, p. 14-15. 

White House conference and the reading 
program. Helen Martin. Children’s li- 
brary yearbook. Chicago, A. L. A., 1931, 
No. 3, p. 17-21. 

White House conference on child health 
and protection. Edith Guerrier. Libraries, 
Jan., 1931, v. 36, p. 52-53. 


A Book Useful in Follow-Up Work 


The Child and his home; practical con- 
tributions to child culture from modern 
research. H. W. Hurt, N. Y., Minton, 
1931. $2.50. 


Inexpensive Pamphlets Useful in Follow- 
Up Work 


Books in the child’s Bill of Rights. 4 pages. 
A. L. A., 1981. 

Booklist, November, 1931, v. 27, A. L. A. 
This issue lists free and inexpensive ma- 
terial. 

Children’s reading. 16 pages. National 
congress of parents and teachers, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1930. 

Library service for everybody. 16 pages. 
N.C. P. T. 10c. 

Parent’ education. 20 pages. N. C. P. T., 
20 for $1. 

Parent’s bookshelf. 8 pages. Issued in co- 
operation with N. C. P. T. by A. L. A,, 
Chicago, 1931. 





CHILDREN’S CHARTER 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MINNESOTA 
PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled by Harriet A. Wood 
Official 


Dept. of conservation. Division of forestry. 
A forest policy and program for the state 
of Minnesota. 

-— —50,000 firebrands. 

— —Forest fires in Minnesota. 

Board of control. Biennial reports. 

—Children’s bureau. A compilation of the 
laws of Minnesota relating to children. 
1927. Comp. by Charles F. Hall, director. 

— —Biennial reports. 

Dept. of education. Curriculum for elemen- 
tary schools. 

—Curriculum for secondary schools. 

—Financial statement and state aid to 
public schools. 

—Standards for graded elementary and 
secondary schools. 1931. 

—Standards for ungraded elementary 
schools. 1929. 

ee special classes and defectives. 
1931. 

Standards for teacher training depart- 
ments in high schools. 1981. 

—Transportation of crippled children to 
public schools. (Circular letter, August, 
1931.) 

—Division of buildings and_ sanitation. 
Laws and rules governing school build- 
ings and sites. June, 1928. 

—Library division. Free books. (A leaflet 
explaining the service the Minnesota 
traveling library.) 

— —Graded lists. 

— —School library list. 2 parts. 1930. 

—Division of physical and health education. 
a of physical and health education. 

—Division of re-education and placement 
of disabled persons. Re-education and 
placement of disabled persons (Reprint 
from Bulletin no. 6, April, 1931). 

—Division of rural education. A plan for 
the organization and administration of 
physical and health education in elemen- 
tary and high schools. 1926. 

— ~—Suggestions for a rural school field 
day. 1925. 

eae elementary school bulletin. 

— —Winter achievement tests for elemen- 
tary schools. 1926. 

State board of health. Biennial reports. 

—Minnesota state health laws and regula- 
tions. 

Highway department. Uniform plan for 
— of school patrols in Minnesota. 

Industrial commission. Biennial reports. 

—Laws regulating hours of labor for women 
in cities of first and second class. (Chap- 
ter 581, General Laws, 1913.) 

—Laws regulating hours of labor for 
women in districts other than cities of 
first and second class. (Chapter 499, 
General laws, 1909.) 





—Laws relating to employment and de- 
portment of children. 1923. 

—Laws relating to sanitation, ventilation 
and toilets in factories, etc., 1921. 

—Minimum wage schedule. Wage rates for 
cities of less than 5,000. 

—Minimum wage schedule. Wage rates for 

cities of 5,000 or over. 


—Workman’s compensation law. 1929. 


Secretary of State. Legislative manual. 
1931. 
University. Department of agriculture. 


Extension division. Forest trees of Min- 
nesota. 1931. 

—Institute of child welfare. Child care and 
training; a reading course for parents. 
1928. 

— —Circulars. 

— —Monographs. 


Unofficial 


American legion. Dept. of Minnesota. Sug- 
gested plan for emergency units and or- 
ganization of safety councils. 1931. 

Faegre, M. L. & Anderson, J. E. Child care 
and training. 1929. University of Min- 
nesota Press. 

Foster, J. C. 
child and his parents. 
of Minnesota Press. 


& Anderson, J. E. Young 
1930. University 


League of Minnesota municipalities. Min- 
nesota year book. University Library. 


Minnesota __ public health association. 
Nurses’ bulletin. 


—Teachers’ letter. 


Sullivan, O. M. Ten years of vocational 
rehabilitation in Minnesota. (Reprinted 
from Rehabilitation review, v. III, no. 4, 
April, 1929.) 

Wood, H. A. Minnesota children do read. 
Minnesota journal of education, v. 11, no. 
5, p. 169, January, 1931. 

This article discussed the recommenda- 
tions of the Library committee of the 
White House conference. 


Periodicals 
Everybody’s health. Pub. by the Minnesota 
public health association. 


Library notes and news. Pub. by the Dept. 
of education, Library division. 

Minnesota journal of education. Pub. by 
the Minnesota education association. 


Minnesota parent-teacher. Pub. by the 
Minnesota congress of parents and 
teachers. 


Quarterly. Pub. by the Board of control. 
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RANGE LIBRARY TRUSTEES 
ASSOCIATION 


The twelfth semi-annual meeting of the 
Range Library Trustees Association was 
held in Buhl, Wednesday, October 28th, 
1931. 

During the very fine banquet we were 
entertained by the Fremling Concert En- 
semble. 


Following the banquet Mr. Hope, presi- 
dent of the Buhl Library Board presided as 
toastmaster and presented the following 
program: 

Address of welecome—Dr. A. W. Shaw, 
President of the Buhl Village Council. 


Response—Mr. Carl R. Johnson, Virginia, 
Minnesota. 


Dances—Pupils of Miss Jean Shaw. 


Vocal solo—Mr. H. K. Savre, accom- 
panied by Mrs. J. I. Anderson. 
Address—“Individualism,” Supt. J. P. 


Vaughn, Chisholm. 


Vocal solo—Mrs. F. H. Cash, accompanied 
by Mrs. J. I. Anderson. 

Address—“‘The Library and the Times,” 
Clara F. Baldwin, State Director of Li- 
braries. 

After the program which was very in- 
teresting as well as entertaining, the meet- 
ing was turned over to Mrs. W. W. Hunter, 
the president of the organization. 

The boards responded to roll call with 
Buhl 8, Chisholm 4, Coleraine 5, Ely 1, Eve- 
leth, 6, Hibbing 5, Marble 5, Mt. Iron 1, 
Nashwauk 5, Virginia 4, making a total of 
44, 

There were reports by the boards of the 
acceptance of the Resolution on Outside 
Borrowers adopted at the previous meet- 
ing. Not all the boards had felt they could 
accept it but many had done so and found 
it satisfactory. 

The question of Foreign language books 
and periodicals was brought up. After 
some discussion on motion of Dr. More it 
was voted that each library board appoint 
a committee of 2 to check over the Foreign 
collection and its condition and circulation 
and report at the next Trustees’ meeting. 

The resolution regarding annual meet- 
ings and attendance of librarians, tabled at 
the previous meeting, was brought up for 
discussion. 

A motion that meetings be held annually 
instead of semi-annually was lost. 

A motion that the head librarians be in- 
vited to become members of the association 
was lost, but on motion made by Mr. 
Vaughn, it was voted that the head li- 
brarians be invited to attend the Fall meet- 
ing. , 

An invitation from Nashwauk for the 
Spring meeting was unanimously accepted. 

Mrs. Irwin Lerch, 
Secretary. 


























NEWS FROM THE LIBRARY TRAINING 
DIVISION OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA 


By Frank K. Walter, University Librarian 


Technically, there is no library school at 
the University of Minnesota. Its official 
title is The Division of Library Instruction 
of the University of Minnesota. It is in 
reality a part of the University, closely co- 
ordinated with all of the other departments 
and prepared to give instruction to students 
from any department properly prepared to 
take this special work. In this it differs 
from all other library schools of which I 
know. This closeness of relation with the 
rest of the University has many advan- 
tages. There are also some disadvantages 
both in the organization and in the location. 


The educational policy of the State of 
Minnesota from its beginning as a territory 
has always been to permit anyone to take 
advantage of any educational opportunity 
supported by the state; provided, of course, 
that he is eligible according to the stand- 
ards set by the institution in which the 
work is given. For this reason it has not 
been possible to limit students as is the 
case in privately supported and endowed 
institutions. This has led to an over supply 
of excellent students. At least, it is an 
over supply under present conditions. 


Some years ago I edited a pamphlet en- 
titled, “Librarianship an uncrowded call- 
ing.” That was true some fifteen or 
eighteen years ago, but it is not true at 
present. The campaign for recruiting li- 
brary-school students instituted by the 
American Library Association, and the evi- 
dent pleasure which librarians take in their 
work, has stimulated a great number of 
educated unemployed to go into the library 
field. Perhaps we are no more over supplied 
than others. As a matter of fact, we have 
placed a larger proportion of our students 
than some older departments in the Uni- 
versity. In actual numbers, we have placed 
more than some of the older schools. These 
have gone (and remember we have had only 
three classes as yet), to some fifteen or 
sixteen states and we have placed about 
forty-five this year. Nevertheless, we have 
not been able to provide places for all who 
have come to us, even though most of those 
who are unplaced are quite deserving of 
employment. 


In one respect we are very definitely 
handicapped. To the best of my belief, we 
are the only training agency of equal grade 
which is entirely self supporting. This 
means, necessarily, that the faculty is too 
small in proportion to the size of the 
classes. I have no apology to make for the 
quality of the work done. We pass the job 
on to the students and make them do the 
work instead of doing it for them. The re- 
sults show that the method is justified in 
most cases. We feel that perhaps what they 
lose in one way, they gain in self con- 
fidence, resourcefulness and ability to 








handle their own jobs. We are particularly 
fortunate in the practice facilities which 
are given us by the libraries of our vicinity. 
The work of the whole year would be much 
less valuable without this most practical 
form of cooperation, and our deepest grati- 
tude is due to all the libraries which have 
helped us in this respect. 


On the whole we are succeeding perhaps 
as well as is possible, under the circum- 
stances. The Division was established in 
response to a demand, and it is encour- 
aging that we have had, on the whole, ex- 
cellent students. It is equally encouraging 
that these students have in a very large 
percentage of cases proved successful in 
their work, after graduation. What we 
need is more money to provide better fa- 
cilities and a little less crowding. This is 
not a time when it is either diplomatic or 
worth while to expect more money. If, 
however, when the time comes that our 
financial stringency can be relieved, there 
is no reason why we should not point with 
even more pride than we now can to the 
possibility for first-class library training at 
the University of Minnesota. 





Additional appointments of graduates of 
the Division of Library Instruction, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota are as follows: 


Elizabeth Bowing, St. Cloud, part-time 
assistant in Public Library; Eleanor Bow- 
ser, Bemidji, voluntary work in Teachers 
College Library; Louise Cornell, B. S. 
1930, part-time assistant, Orientation read- 
ing room, University of Minnesota; Kath- 
erine Cudworth, substituting librarian in 
the Breck School, Minneapolis; Elinor 
Donohue, assistant children’s room, St. Paul 
Public Library; Margaret Engquist, as-° 
sistant, Circulating department, University 
of Minnesota Library; Marvel Fairbanks, 
married John H. Lind; Irene Fraser, 1929, 
reference librarian, North Branch, Minne- 
apolis Public Library; Rachel V. Grover, 
assistant, Division of Library Instruction, 
University of Minnesota; Elin Holthe, 
Norwegian Department of Commerce to 
compile an International Signal code book, 
voluntary work in Drammen, Norway, 
Public Library during summer; Mollie D. 
Mersky married Harold Laurie; Margaret 
M. Mull, assistant, Hosmer Branch, Minne- 
apolis Public Library; Dorothy J. Nickells, 
assistant, Order department, Minneapolis 
Public Library; Sarah J. Olson, cataloger, 
North Dakota State College of Agricul- 
ture, Fargo; Agnes K. Sonsteng, assistant, 
East Lake Branch, Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary; Helen M. Strand, reference assist- 
ant, University College of Agriculture; 
Marion W. Templeton, librarian of a pri- 
vate school, Miami, Florida; Angelin Tes- 
dell, assistant North Dakota State College 
of Agriculture, Fargo; Webster Wheelock 
is cataloging private libraries in St. Paul; 
Loretta Yager, B. S. 19380, married Sam 
Grace; Lois M. Yike, part-time assistant, 
Division of Library Instruction, University 
of Minnesota. 






Alumni Association 


The Alumni Association of the Division 
of Library Instruction was formed in June 
1931 at a combined meeting of the alumni 
and active members of the Folwell Club. 
Its object is to promote the interests of the 
library school, and to keep graduates in 
touch with each other and the school. 

The officers chosen at this meeting were: 

Pres.—Ruth M. Jedermann, Minneapolis 
Public Library. 

lst Vice-president—Mrs. Mildred B. Too- 
good, St. Paul Public Library. 

2nd _~=«—~Vice-president—Eileen 
Hibbing Public Library. 

Treas.—Beryl Struke, Hennepin County 
Library. 

Sec.—Etta C. Blomgren, 
Minnesota Library. 

The secretary resigned, and Tordis Vats- 
haug was appointed in her place. 

At the dinner meeting held in Faribault 
at the recent state library convention, the 
following plans were outlined for the com- 
ing year: All graduates of the library 
school or those who have completed two- 
thirds of the course are eligible. Member- 
ship blanks are being sent out by Lydia 
Cutler of the St. Paul Public Library, 
chairman of the membership committee. 

We hope that all graduates will join and 
help to make this an active organization. 

Tordis Vatshaug, Secretary. 


Thornton, 


University of 





Folwell Club 


The Folwell Club has reorganized for 
1931-32 with the following officers: 

President—Lauretta Filiatrault, 
Minn. 

Vice President—Evelyn 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Secretary—Ellen B. Lawin, International 
Falls, Minn. 

Treasurer—Mrs. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Duluth, 


R. Schweitzer, 


Vivian L. Magnusson, 





RECENT BOOKS OF MERIT 
Non-Fiction 


Strecker, Edward Adam and Appel, Ken- 
neth Ellmaker. Discovering ourselves. 
Macmillan, 1931, 3.00. 130 
“One of the very best popular expositions 

yet made of the value of psvchosinev tor 

everyday life.”—readable, simple, lucid. 

Browne, Lewis. Since Calvary. Macmillan, 
1931, 3.50. 270 
An interpretation of Christian history, 
“modern” in language and approach. 


Auld, William Muir. Christmas traditions. 
Macmillan, 1931, 1.75. 394 
This contains its origin, Christian and 

pagan customs, history of the Christmas 

tree, the Yule log, Christmas bells, etc. 

A useful addition soon in demand. 
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McSpadden, Joseph Walker, ed. To the 
ends of the world and back. Crowell, 
1931, 3.00. 590 
Fifteen field men of the American Mu. 

seum of Natural History tell in their own 

words their adventures in procuring speci- 
mens. For older boys, also. 


Daglish, Eric Fitch. Life story of beasts, 
Morrow, 1931, 3.00. 591 
Those who know the Life Story of Birds 

will welcome this beautifully illustrated and 

authentic relation of animal lore. Libraries 
should have both. 


Wilson, Elita. How to make money at 
home. Macmillan, 1931, 2.00. 607 
Specific practical directions for the 


woman at home to earn money. They have 
all been tried out. 


Davidson, Morris. Understanding modern 
art. Coward, 1931, 4.00. 759 
The terms and principles which lead to 

this understanding are simply and clearly 

discussed. 


Untermeyer, Louis, ed. American poetry 
from the beginning to Whitman. Har- 
court, 1931, 3.50. 811.8 
This is a companion volume to his Modern 

American Poetry. Its chronological ar- 

rangement, biographical notes and indexes 

are important features. Indian poetry, 
negro melodies, cowboy songs and_back- 
woods ballads are included. 


Grayson, David, pseud. Adventures in soli- 
tude. D-D, 1931, 2.00. 814 
The pleasures and compensations of ill- 

ness and convalescence are revealed by Mr. 

Baker in his usual friendly way. 


Repplier, Agnes. Times and_ tendencies. 
Houghton, 1931, 2.00. 814 
A collection, largely from the Atlantic 

Monthly, of her always pertinent essays. 

These are very readable and will be much 

enjoyed. 


Ripley, Katharine Ball. Sand in my shoes, 
Brewer, 1931, 3.00. 917.5 
The unsuccessful efforts of the author 

and her husband to make a North Carolina 
peach orchard pay for their attempted re- 
vival of the delightful, old-time life of Eng- 
land or Virginia proved an amusing, 
chastening and worth while adventure. 


Muspratt, Eric. My South Sea_ island. 
Morrow, 1931, 2.50. 919.3 
Fresh, vigorous and youthful in his en- 

thusiasm, the author took over the man- 

agement of a cocoanut plantation on a 

Solomon Island—the only white man among 

the natives. Boys and men will enjoy this 

very much, indeed. 


Gould, Laurence McKinley. Cold. Brewer, 
1931, 3.50. 919.9 
The “last real polar sledge journey” to 

the Queen Maud Mountains will interest all 

who enjoyed Little America. Gould was the 
second in command of the Byrd Expedition. 
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Haines, Lynn and Haines, Dora B. The 
Lindberghs. Vanguard, 1931, 2.50. 920 
A close friend of Lindbergh’s father fills 

in the background of the family story. 


Hyden, Walford. Pavlova, the genius of the 
dance. Little, 1931, 3.00. 921 
Her former pianist and musical director 

gives, informally, his impressions of the 

incomparable dancer. 


Reid, Edith Gittings. The great physician, 
Sir William Osler. Oxford, 1931, 3.50. 
921 
Librarians will welcome this one-volume 
account of the great doctor, teacher and 
scientist. It is readable and an authentic 
portrait as well. 


Adams, James Truslow. The epic of 
America. Little, 1931, 3.00. 973 
A “ruthless, critical historian” gives us 

one of the most provocative accounts of our 

nation’s story. 


Nute, Grace Lee. The voyageur. Appleton, 
1931, 3.00. 973.1 
Miss Nute, Curator of Manuscripts of the 

Minnesota Historical Society, pictures “one 

of the most colorful figures in the history 

of a great continent.” Minnesota librarians 
should add this volume to their collections. 


Potter, Merle. 101 best stories of Minne- 
sota. Harrison, 1931, 2.00. 977.6 
This is a collection of the stories which 

appeared in the Minneapolis Journal. The 

scarcity of Minnesota story material makes 
this very welcome. 


Fiction 
Pictures of American History 


Doneghy, Dagmar. The border. Morrow, 

1931, 2.50. 

The Kansas-Missouri country during the 
Civil War. 
Ferber, Edna. 

1931, 2.50. 

A lovely Connecticut farm passes into 
Polish hands. 


Johnston, Mary. 
1931, 2.00. 
Eighteenth century Virginia. 


American beauty. D-D, 


Hunting Shirt. Little, 


Morrow, Mrs. Honore Willsie. Black Daniel. 
Morrow, 1931, 2.50. 
Daniel Webster’s love story. 


Sequels 


De la Roche, Mazo. Finch’s fortune. Little, 
1931, 2.50. 
The third installment of the Jalna tales. 


Rolvaag, Ole Edvart. Their father’s god. 
Harper, 1931, 2.50. 
The Norwegian Lutheran Peder marries 
the Irish Catholic Susan. 


“= Hugh. Judith Paris. D-D, 1931, 


Rogue Herries’ daughter. 
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For Careful Readers 


Flandrau, Charles Macomb. 
Appleton, 1931, 2.50. 
Of these clever, witty sketches, be sure to 
read The Bustle. The author lives in St. 
Paul. 


Galsworthy, John. Maid in waiting. Scrib- 
ner, 1931, 2.50. 
Not a Forsyte story but the Cherrells of 
present-day England. 


Kaye-Smith, Sheila. Susan Spray. Harper, 
1931, 2.50. 
One of her best novels, in the manner of 
Joanna Godden. 


Roberts, Elizabeth Madox. A buried treas- 
ure. Viking, 1931, 2.50. 
Entirely different from The 

Meadow, and may not be popular. 


Sackville-West, Victoria Mary. All passion 
spent. D-D, 1931, 2.50. 
Great beauty in style and diction and a 
delightful character study. 


Men Will Like These 
James, Will. Big-Enough. Scribner, 1931, 
2.50. 
A cowboy and a cowhorse, born on the 
same day, grow up together in the West. 


LaFarge, Oliver. Sparks fly 
Houghton, 1931, 2.50. 
The Central American tale of a young 
Indian. 


Queen, Ellery, pseud. Dutch shoe mystery. 
Stokes, 1930, 2.00. 


Sabatini, Rafael. Scaramouche the king- 
maker. Houghton, 1931, 2.50. 


Scoggins, Charles Elbert. The house of 
darkness. Bobbs, 1931, 2.00. 


Of Interest to Women 


Loquacities. 


Great 


upward. 


Brush, Katharine. Red-headed woman. 
Farrar, 1931, 2.00. 

Eldershaw, M. Barnard, pseud. 
memory. Harcourt, 1931, 2.00. 
Has an Australian setting. 

Milne, Alan Alexander. Two people. Dut- 
ton, 1931, 2.50. 

Stone, Grace Zaring. Almond tree. Bobbs, 
1931, 2.50. 


Light and Popular Fiction 

Bassett, Sara Ware. Bayberry Lane. Penn, 
1931, 2.00. 

Deeping, Warwick. Ten 
Knopf, 1931, 2.50. 

Keyes, Frances Parkinson. Lady Blanche 
farm. Liveright, 1931, 2.00. 

Lea, Fanny Heaslip. Good-bye summer. 
Dodd, 1931, 2.00. 

Loring, Emilie. Fair tomorrow. Penn, 1931, 
2.00. 

Oemler, Marie Conway. Flower of thorn. 
Century, 1931, 2.50. 

Sterrett, Frances Roberta. Golden stream. 
Penn, 1931, 2.00. 


Green 


commandments. 





TRAVELING LIBRARY NOTES 
Recent additions to the open shelf are: 
Fiction 
Surf. 
Devil’s due. 


Andersen. 
Bottome. 


Bradford. John Henry. 
Douglas. Magnificent obsession. 
Ertz. Story of Julian. 
Garnett. Grasshoppers come. 
Gudmundsson. Bridal gown. 
Raynolds. Brothers in the West. 
Suckow. Children and older people. 
Undset. Wild orchid. 

Non-Fiction 
Andrews. Mahatma Gandhi at work. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s ideas. 


Beals. Mexican maze. 

Canby. Classic Americans. 

Cooper. Circus day. 

Davis. We are Alaskans. 

Dennett. Sex education of children. 
Deutsch. The Provincetown. 

Gowen. History of Indian literature. 
Grimshaw. Isles of adventure. 

Janson. Background of Swedish immigra- 


tion, 1840-1930. 


Klein. Great women singers of my time. 
Levine. Stalin. 

Mann. Peasant costume in Europe. 
Matches. Savage paradise. 

Odum. An American epoch. 

Pitkin. Art of learning. 

Steffens. Autobiography. 

Strachey. Portraits in miniature. 
Swift. Jungle of the mind. 

Terry. Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw. 
Thorndike. Outlook for literature. 


The International Mind Alcove books re- 
cently received are: 
Buck. The good earth. 


Ross. The Persians. 
Van Dyke. In Egypt. 
Wortham. Mustapha Kemal of Turkey. 


For the children there are: 
Brann. Lupe goes to school. 
Chevalier. Wandering Monday. 
Criss. Betty Lee in Paris. 
McNeer. Tinka, Minka and 
Oleott. Anton and Trini. 
Pateman. Babo. 


Linka. 


NEWS FROM PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Finances 

While a number of libraries are facing 
cuts in their budgets including Buhl, 
Columbia Heights, Crookston, Duluth, Glen- 
wood, North St. Paul and Red Wing it is 
encouraging to note that the majority of 
libraries have had no decrease. At Alex- 
andria the city paid one-third the cost of 
the new curbing. At Two Harbors, a spe- 
cial appropriation of $481 was voted by the 
council to meet the expense of a paving 
assessment and decorating the interior of 
the reading room. 


Bequests and Gifts 
Recent bequests noted are as follows: 


Cloquet, $5,000 for the upkeep of the li- 
brary, from Mrs. Hattie De Lescaille, one 
of the original donors of the building. 


Carlton, $500 from the Oldenburg estate, 


Red Wing, $500 from Miss 
Foot. 


Bessie A, 


New Ulm, The council has accepted a site 
from the heirs of the N. Henningsen estate 
on condition that a public library and mu- 
seum be erected within the next five years. 


Owatonna received an anonymous gift of 
$200 and $122.50 from the 20th Century 
Club. 


A painting by H. Gregory Prushek has 
been presented to the Chisholm Public Li- 
brary by the American-Jugo-Slav Associa- 
tion. 


A portrait of Dr. Folwell has been pre- 
sented to the Worthington Public Library, 
by A. M. Welles, a board member and 
secretary to Pres. Folwell during his senior 
year at the University in 1877. 


Improvements 


Faribault—A memorial window to Judge 
Thomas S. Buckham, the work of Charles 
Jay Connick was dedicated July 12. Chimes 
have been installed in the tower and were 
struck for the first time preceding the serv- 
ice. The window was unveiled by the donor, 
Mrs. Buckham and the dedicatory address 
was given by Dr. F. F. Kramer. Other 
speakers were Dr. Donald Cowling, presi- 
dent of Carleton College and Dr. John 
Buckham, president of the Pacific School 
of Religion, Berkeley, Cal., a nephew of 
Judge Buckham. The library tower is 
lighted on Saturday evenings and also on 
holiday evenings. 


Olivia—The public library moved in June 
into new quarters in the building formerly 
used by the village as a power house. The 
jmprovement Club has finished a pleasant 
room, with new floor, walls and ceiling 
painted an attractive green, and curtains 
at the windows, at a cost of $700, raised by 
the club. The library board from its build- 
ing fund refitted the old book-cases, and 
purchased a furnace and a library desk and 
chair, besides new books including an En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. 


St. Cloud—The new children‘s room at 
the public library made possible last spring 
by the donation of $800 from the Reading 
Room Society was formally opened in 
September. Fresh paint and a clever use of 
color have transformed a rather dark and 
unattractive room into one of sunshine and 
cheer. Low bookcases line the walls, and 
there are chairs and tables for the children 
of different ages. 

Moving the children’s department down- 
stairs has made possible a number of 
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changes on the main floor for the improve- 
ment of library service. 

Fiction, current magazines and news- 
papers have been moved to the room va- 
cated by the children. In the north room 
are a number of special collections, such as 
interesting displays of new non-fiction, in- 
cluding the International Mind Alcove. On 
one wall, marked H, is a collection of books 
selected with reference to reading interests 
of high school pupils. 


Crookston—The basement club room has 
been equipped as a children’s room with 
new lights, a green cork carpet, new tables, 
chairs and curtains. 


Other improvements noted during the 
summer are a new boiler, and 12 chairs for 
the reading room at Moorhead, and wall- 
shelving to accommodate 1,000 volumes at 
Wadena. The interior of the Lake City 
building has been cleaned and refinished, 
and exterior improvements have been made 
at St. Peter, Winnebago and Spring Valley. 
The rest room at Spring Valley has been 
completely renovated by one of the Women’s 
Clubs. 

Extension 


An agreement between the Duluth 
Council and the Proctor Board of Educa- 
tion provides that residents of Proctor may 
have the use of the Duluth Public Library 
on payment of $50 a year by the Proctor 
School Board. 


The Stuntz Township library bus resumed 
operations September 14, in charge of Del- 
phine Langhausen, who took the summer 
library courses at the University of Minne- 
sota. 


St. Paul—The St. Paul School of Art 
sponsored an exhibition of Russian icons 
at the St. Paul Public Library from October 
15th to November 9th. This very unusual 
exhibit attracted visitors from all over the 
state of Minnesota and from neighboring 
states as well. The number of visitors at 
this exhibit exceeded 4,000. 





COUNTY LIBRARIES 


The Hennepin County Library held its 
fall Institute in the headquarter’s room at 
the Minneapolis Public Library, on Octo- 
ber 31st. 

Mrs. Jessie Parsons, librarian of the Elk 
River School Library, read a most interest- 
ing paper on “Best books in a small school 
library.” Isabel McLaughlin, children’s li- 
brarian of Sumner Branch Library, Minne- 
apolis, talked on the new children’s books, 
and Helen Baird presented several new 
adult books. 

Luncheon was served in the new cafeteria 
of the Minneapolis Public Library. Miss 
Countryman gave a brief talk at the 
luncheon table, and the afternoon was spent 
in informal discussion. Opportunity was 
given for the branch librarians to see the 
new books of the year. 





Itasca County—The County Commission- 
ers have established a permanent library 
fund of $2,000 a year for the county work 
of the Grand Rapids Publie Library. 


Koochiching County—During the County 
Teachers Institute in October the county 
officials and the library staff held a social 
gathering for the teachers at the library. 
Refreshments were served, resulting in 52 
people becoming better acquainted. 

Edith A. Lathrop of the U. S. Office of 
Education with Harriet A. Wood, state su- 
pervisor of school libraries spent a day in 
this county in October. Visits were made to 
Forsyte, Littlefork and Big Falls schools. 
Four other county schools were visited in 
September. 


PERSONAL 


Mrs. Jennie Thornburg Jennings, whose 
appointment as librarian of the St. Paul 
Public Library was announced in September 
Library Notes and News, is a graduate of 
Cornell University, N. Y., having previously 
attended the Iowa State College, Ames. 

After graduation, Mrs. Jennings was 
employed in the Cornell University Library, 
first as superintendent of periodicals, 
serials and binding, then as cataloger and 
later as head cataloger. While at Cornell 
University she took special courses in 
Bibliography. She also attended the sum- 
mer sessions of the New York State Library 
School at Albany. 

After leaving Cornell upon her marriage, 
she taught cataloging and classification in 
the Riverside Library School; was appoint- 
ed head cataloger in Randolph-Macon 
Women’s College, Lynchburg, Virginia, and 
was reference librarian at Iowa State Col- 
lege. 

In June 1917, Mrs. Jennings came to 
the St. Paul Public Library as chief of the 
catalog division and head of the training 
class. In September 1919, she was appoint- 
ed assistant librarian which position she 
has held continuously ever since. 

To honor Mrs. Jennings, the staff of the 
St. Paul Public Library held an informal 
reception at the library the evening of 
October 13. The 150 guests included Com- 
missioner and Mrs. Irving C. Pearce, mem- 
bers of the Library Advisory Board and 
their wives, and representatives from other 
libraries in St. Paul and Minneapolis. On 
this occasion, the staff presented Mrs. Jen- 
nings with a silver tea service engraved 
with her monogram. 


Gratia A. Countryman, librarian of the 
Minneapolis Public Library, was awarded 
the civic service honor medal, given each 
year by the Interracial Council. This honor, 
awarded to a woman for the first time, was 
given to Miss Countryman because “her un- 
selfish devotion to the cause of constructive 
help for all classes of people has made her 
influence felt in many movements that make 
for enlightenment and better understanding 
and because her many years of service to 








Minneapolis as chief librarian have been a 
blessing to our community life.” 

Miss Countryman is a member of the A. 
L. A. executive board and was one of the 
speakers at the meeting of the South Da- 
kota Library Association in Aberdeen, 
October 29. 


Perrie Jones, supervisor of state institu- 
tion libraries, has been asked to represent 
the hospital librarians of the United States 
on a Sub-committee on Hospital Libraries, 
created by the International Committee of 
the International Federation of Library As- 
sociations at their annual meeting this sum- 
‘mer in England. Two individuals, one to 
represent the librarians, and the other the 
hospital superintendents, from about thirty 
countries, will serve on this committee. 

Miss Jones organized hospital libraries in 
St. Paul under the auspices of the Public 
Library and with the support of the Wilder 
Charity in 1921. She had charge of that 
work until 1928 when she was appointed to 
her present position by the State Board of 
Control. 


Della McGregor, chief of the children’s 
department, St. Paul Public Library, spoke 
on Conservation of Children’s Reading In- 
terests at the meeting of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association in Milwaukee, October 14. 


Margaret Greer of Minneapolis Central 
High School has been assigned as central 








librarian in charge of text books and school 
library books. 


Her duties as Central iibrarian will be 


“a. To act as secretary of a committee 
appointed by the superintendent to prepare 
library lists for the approval of the Board 

b. To supervise the requisitioning of all 
library books by the schools 

ec. To centralize the mechanical work 
necessary for the proper coding and cata- 
loging of all library books 

d. To act as secretary of all textbook 
committees and to establish a textbook li- 
brary which shall contain copies of all text- 
books used in the schools and all textbooks 
being considered by committees 

e. To keep a composite shelf list of all 
library books.” 


Edith A. Lathrop, school library special- 
ist, in the Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C., who is studying the rural libraries 
throughout the country, under a fellowship 
from the Carnegie Corporation, spent two 
weeks, October 11-25 in Minnesota, visiting 
Lake, St. Louis, Koochiching, Pennington, 
Washington, Dakota, Hennepin and Ramsey 
counties. She spoke at Bemidji, Crookston 
and the Division of Library Instruction at 
the University. She was accompanied by 
the county superintendent and librarian and 
in six counties by Miss Baldwin or Miss 
Wood of the Library Division. Her visit 
was a stimulus to the rural work. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 





MEETING THE BOOK AGENT 


Every librarian, library board, school 
executive, school board, and most parents 
are approached by book agents. The ques- 
tion is where to turn for information as to 
the value of the books? There is a satis- 
factory answer. Consult Subscription Books 
Bulletin. It is published every three months 
by the American Library Association, 520 


‘North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


The cost is one dollar per year. It is a wise 
investment for every library and every 
school. It presents the opinion of a repre- 
sentative group of experienced librarians. 


The State Library Division subscribes for 
the Bulletin which it consults constantly in 
answering inquiries. Four copies of each 
issue are for circulating. 


The October issue contains a review that 
will be of interest to those who were offered 
the group of Scribner publications for $48. 


This group included besides a subscrip- 
tion to Scribner’s Magazine 


Parsons’ Stream of history, 4 v. 

Copeland’s Treasury, 5 v. 

Galsworthy’s works, compact edition, 6 v. 
Hornaday’s American natural history, 1 v. 


We call attention to titles listed in the 
Minnesota School Library List: 


Parsons. Stream of history Scribner $5.00 
(Order No. 3637) 
Copeland. Copeland reader, 
aM. Scribner 7.00 
(Order No. 3061) 


Freelands 
Seribner 2.50 


Galsworthy. The 
(Order No. 3848) 


Galsworthy. Plays 
(Order No. 3186) 


Galsworthy. The Forsyte 
saga Seribner 2.50 
(Order No. 3847) 


Hornaday. American natural 
history 
(Order No. 1282) 


In the special offer the books are pub- 
lished in more elaborate editions and the 
set of Galsworthy’s works includes several 
novels not listed for state aid. 


In the Subscription Books Bulletin, Octo- 
ber, 1931, on page 61 the publisher states in 
part: 


Seribner 2.50 


Seribner 5.00 


“We have your letter in which you re- 
quest that we send for review certain sets 
that we are offering with Scribner’s Maga- 
zine. Evidently you have not been advised 


that these are not really subscription sets, 
although sold through subscription methods. 


“We have been greatly interested in the 
Subscription Books Bulletin and read with 
interest each issue, and we can assure you 
that these small sets have no bearing on the 
subscription sets that have been reviewed. 


“We are glad to fill orders from li- 
brarians who can appreciate the value of the 
special offer we are making, but the com- 
bination of these various sets is not for the 
library, which in the majority of cases prob- 
ably has the Copeland Reader, the one 
volume Stream of history, and many of the 
Galsworthy volumes. This combination set 
is published for the home.” 


The Committee comments as follows: 


“Librarians desire to choose the Gals- 
worthy titles most needed in their collec- 
tions; and they have been able to purchase 
the Stream of history in the trade edition 
for $5, the Copeland Reader for $7 (Stu- 
dents’ ed., 2 v.) or $10 (trade ed., 1 v.) and 
the American natural history for $5. It 
would be an extravagance for any library 
to accept the combination offer. 


“We recommend the trade editions of 
these books for library use.” 


Harriet A. Wood. 





MINNESOTA EDUCATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION—DIVISION MEETINGS 


I. Central—St. Cloud 


Twenty-seven librarians met October 
23rd at the St. Cloud Teachers College. At 
the luncheon Mrs. Parsons of Elk River 
gave very entertainingly her impressions 
of the A. L. A. meeting at New Haven; and 
Viola Scheleben of Staples told of her work 
in such a helpful fashion that all hard 
pressed librarians present took fresh cour- 
age and inspiration to carry on better in 
their own libraries. Harriet A. Wood took 
up the questions submitted. 


The group organized and voted that a 
chairman should be appointed by the presi- 
dent of the M. E. A. Public School Li- 


brarians section. 


Alma Penrose of the public library show- 
ed the librarians the new children’s room 
and many devices and methods. All wel- 
comed the opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted. 


Exhibits of A model school library and 
the Newbery medal books, were shown and 
graded lists, “Good Books” were sold. 

—Edith Grannis. 








II. Northeast—Hibbing 


A meeting of the Library Section and the 
Range School Librarians’ Club was held at 
the Renota Club in Hibbing at 12:15 Fri- 
day, October 16. A luncheon was served to 
thirty-five librarians, representing Duluth 
and most of the Range towns. At a business 
meeting, on motion of the nominating 
committee, the following officers were 
elected: 


Library Division of the N. E. M. E. A.: 
Chairman—Helen Perry, Duluth. 
Secretary—Margaret Ritchie, Two Har- 

bors. 





Range School Librarians’ Club: 
President—Sylva Hunt, Chisholm. 
Vice-President—Vida Thomas, Ely. 
Secretary—Elsie Corliss, Eveleth. 


An informal discussion of library prob- 
lems which had been sent in previously was 
conducted by Miss Durst. 


The exhibit displayed in the High School 
Library aroused much _ interest among 
teachers as well as librarians. It was col- 
lected from the school libraries on the 
Range by a committee composed of the 
Misses Hunt, Corliss, Wikre and Graff and 
arranged by the Hibbing librarians. Library 
instruction, the work of the staff, advertis- 
ing, posters, book lists, literary maps, book- 
lets and attractive books were included. 
Eunice M. Hummel. 





III. Northern—Bemidji 


The school library meeting was held in 
the Bemidji State Teachers College library 
October 15 at 5 P. M. Harriet A. Wood, 
State Supervisor of School Libraries, intro- 
duced Edith Lathrop of the national Office 
of Education, who is investigating the rural 
school library situation. Miss Lathrop 
spoke briefly on the library conditions she 
had observed. Then four girls from the 
sixth grade of the State Teachers College 
gave a demonstration of their ability to use 
the card catalog, find the numbers of the 
books desired, and locate those books on 
the shelves. Each girl explained how she 
had proceeded in finding her books. Miss 
Speer, who teaches the class, explained in 
some detail what is taught to the children, 
and how the material is presented. 


After this, Miss Wood discussed such 
problems of the librarian as housekeeping, 
selecting materials, library tools, routine, 
and instruction. She urged that the small 
libraries have card catalogs, using Library 
of Congress cards and making many 
analytics for their books. The importance 
of having the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature, the Children’s Catalog of 4100 
books, and a vertical file containing the 
many free or very inexpensive pamphlets 
and booklets was stressed. 


About twenty-five attended the meeting, 
and after the discussion, fifteen had dinner 


together, and at this informal gathering 
became much better acquainted. After din- 
ner Miss Wood and Miss Lathrop told of 
their interesting experiences at the Ameri- 
can Library Association meeting in New 
Haven. 

—Margaret Nicholsen. 


IV. Southeast—Winona 


The Library Section met in the Winona 
Teachers College Library at three o’clock 
on Friday, October 16th. The meeting was 
called to order by the chairman, Florence 
Laney, Senior high school librarian, Wi- 
nona. The following speakers provided a 
very interesting program: 


Mary Grant, former librarian at Winona 
Teachers’ College gave a paper on “Library 
Extension Work.” Florence Butler, chil- 
dren’s librarian in the Public Library, Wi- 
nona, discussed ““New Phases in Children’s 
Books.” Lois C. Davidson, librarian at 
South High School, Minneapolis, had for her 
topic, “Library Tales In and Out.” Miss 
Davidson described the Library Hour at 
South High very interestingly. 


Clara F. Baldwin, Director of Libraries, 
Minnesota, discussed “Library Essentials” 
and answered the questions on every day 
problems which had been sent in. 


Officers were elected for the coming year 
by the fifty-six attending librarians. Chair- 
man, Mrs. Amanda Anderson, Red Wing; 
first vice chairman, Minnie Zimmerman, 
Winona; second vice chairman, Elizabeth 
Norris, Junior High School, Albert Lea and 
Secretary, Florence Butler, Winona. 


An automobile tour provided through the 
courtesy of the Winona Chamber of Com- 
merece, included St. Mary’s College, St. 
Teresa College, Senior High School, Cotter 
High School, the Central Grade School and 
the Public Library. 

Book exhibits were shown at the Teach- 
ers College of which Mildred Engstrom is 
head librarian. 

—Florence Laney. 


V. Southwest—Mankato 


In the attractive library of the State 
Teachers’ College, some thirty Southern 
Minnesota school librarians met for their 
first conference at the Mankato sectional 
meeting of the M. E. A., Friday afternoon, 
October 16th, 1931, with Margaret V. Ful- 
ton, librarian of the Mankato Senior High 
School, presiding. 


Mildred L. Methven of the state traveling 
library discussed first things in school li- 
brary administration, emphasizing the ad- 
vantages and services available to schools 
through the Library Division, and urging 
librarians and teachers to make use of 
package loans, books on approval, picture 
collection, and so forth. 

After vote of the group to organize, Erna 
Holzinger of New Ulm was elected chair- 
man for the next sectional meeting. 
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In the children’s alcove of the library, 
Miss Wiecking and Miss Bentley of the 
Teachers’ College had arranged an attrac- 
tive exhibit of children’s books and profes- 
sional library aids. Booklists and material 
from the Library Division were on display. 


Contacts and exchange of ideas are help- 
ful in any profession and it is hoped that 
the library conferences will become regular 
parts of the divisional meetings and a 
source of information and inspiration in the 
future. 

—Margaret V. Fulton. 


VI. Western—Crookston 


The librarians of the W. M. E. A. met at 
Crookston on Friday, October 16, at three 
o’clock in the Public Library. Those who 
were present included Harriet A. Wood, 
Edith Lathrop, Associate Supervisor of Li- 
braries in the Office of Education at Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Miss Hougham of the Moor- 
head Teachers College; and approximately 
twenty-five librarians of the district. 


We were very fortunate to have Miss 
Lathrop as guest speaker. She spoke of her 
survey of the small rural school libraries 
of the entire country. She stressed espe- 
cially the development of the county library. 
Miss Wood emphasized the importance of 
the work done by the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection with 
special reference to the contribution of the 
State of Minnesota to this movement. She 
also showed the great influence the librarian 
has in making successful the program of 
child welfare and recommended several 
aids. The meeting concluded with an in- 
formal discussion of problems which had 
been submitted. 


The George Washington Exhibit included 
pictures, books and pamphlets to be used in 
securing material for the observance of the 
Washington Bicentennial. New books were 
displayed, and free pamphlet material from 
the A. L. A. and other sources as well as 
the Children’s Charter were distributed. 


At noon at the Hotel Crookston the li- 
brarians met for an informal luncheon. 
Rewey Belle Inglis of the Northrop Col- 
legiate School and Miss Lathrop were 
guests. Miss Inglis told us of the close re- 
lationship between the English department 
and the library. 


The local committee wishes to express its 
appreciation to Miss Wood, Miss Lathrop, 
Miss Inglis and to Miss Claire Winzenburg 
of the Crookston Public Library, whose fine 
cooperation made possible our exhibit. 


—Marion O’Brien. 


VII and VIII. St. Paul and Minneapolis 


Thirty school librarians and Mr. Walter of 
the University, met for a luncheon meeting 
at the College Women’s Club, Minneapolis, 
on Friday, October 30. The arrangements 


were made by Alice Foster, Nokomis Junior 
High School, Chairman. 


Margaret Greer, Central librarian, pre- 
sided. Florence Fish, art teacher, South 
high school, gave entertaining reminiscences 
of writers and artists met during the sum- 
mer in England. Helen Baird, specialist in 
bibliography, Minneapolis Public Library, 
inspired her hearers with a desire to read 
significant new books. 


—Mrs. Leila Rendernick. 





SUMMER LIBRARY COURSES FOR 
TEACHER LIBRARIANS AT TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGES 


St. Cloud—Twenty-four students, the 
largest class in six years, took the summer 
elective course in School Library Methods. 
The majority were in their second or third 
year of college. All except one are teaching 
this year. Many will be teacher-librarians. 
One will assist the local school library su- 
pervisor; several will organize or make bet- 
ter use of their rural libraries. 


—Edith Grannis, Librarian. 


Winona—A library course of four quarter 
credits, was given at Winona. The first 
half included a study of important refer- 
ence books for the school. The second part 
covered book selection, standard lists, book 
reviewing periodicals, and the examination 
and discussion of representative books. This 
course offered once in two years, alternates 
with a four quarter credit course in classi- 
fication, cataloging, and school library ad- 
ministration, which will be given again next 
summer. 

—Mildred L. Engstrom, Librarian. 





HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN_ UNI- 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


University High School Library, 
Minneapolis 


University High School is maintained as 
a demonstration school in connection with 
the College of Education. University 
Seniors in that College receive their prac- 
tice training in the various departments of 
the High School. The enrollment is limited 
to 400, which includes both Junior and 
Senior high school. The library is centrally 
located and is of the study-hall type. Every 
student in the Senior High School is sched- 
uled to the library for his vacant periods; 
students in the Junior High School may re- 
port to the library by obtaining an admit 
slip from their instructor. Senior High 
School pupils are assigned to definite seats 
and roll is checked daily by consulting a 
seating chart. Fortunately, the library is 
large enough so that a good number of extra 
students can always be accommodated. 
Statistics are apt to be more than a trifle 
tedious, but I know of no better way to give 
you some idea of the reading done in the 





library. Last year the circulation of non- 
reserved books numbered 4210; 39,622 re- 
served books were circulated; the addition 
of periodicals, victrola records, pamphlets, 
and pictures brought the grand total to 
51,044. These figures indicate a healthy 
reading activity on the part of our four 
hundred students, for there were more 
books circulated at University High School 
library last year than many larger enroll- 
ments circulate in a similar span of time. 


The library study-hall combination some- 
times throws a greater burden on the li- 
brarian. To her usual routine duties are 
added those of checking roll and maintain- 
ing discipline. At University High School, 
the problem has been solved in a manner 
that has proved very satisfactory. Each fall 
a Library Board is chosen from the mem- 
bers of the Junior and Senior classes; all 
students must have maintained a C+ aver- 
age the previous quarter. This fall I was 
besieged with many requests and urgings; 
for a period of two weeks, any student in- 
terested was allowed to “try out.” Each 
period of the day, three members of the 
Board assume charge of the library. One 
member is at the circulation desk, and is 
responsible for taking roll, charging re- 
served books, and recording circulation 
statistics for that hour; another has a desk 
near the magazine files and takes care of all 
requests for periodical references. The 
third member, usually a boy, is in charge of 
discipline; it is his duty to locate the 
chronic disturbers. Disciplinary measures 
are in charge of the members of the Li- 
brary Board; the librarian cooperates with 
them in all matters; usually a conference 
with the offending student is sufficient to 
convince him that good citizenship is an 
essential in a library study-hall. In extreme 
cases, denial of library privileges forces the 
student to conform. 


We have found that some reliable stu- 
dents can assume full charge of various 
duties thereby relieving the staff still fur- 
ther from routine work. At present, one of 
the boys balances the circulation record for 
the day and for the month. Another student 
is in charge of the magazine rack; it is her 
duty to see that current magazines are filed 
and kept in order; still another student is 
in charge of all shelving. Because the last 
named duty is such a laborious one, it 
carries with it exemption from tuition fees 
and is known as a service scholarship. At 
present I am considering making one or 
two students responsible for the issuing of 
fine notices and the collection of fine money. 


Work of this kind gives to the student a 
feeling of responsibility for the general 
welfare of the library; it develops in him an 
understanding and appreciation of library 
service; and most important of all, it tends 
to create that sort of library atmosphere 
and morale which can never be attained by 
teacher direction and influence. 


—Edith Mary Quinn, Librarian. 


Derham Hall, The College of St. Catherine, 
St. Paul 


Derham Hall prides itself in being a 
model, modern high school. It occupies an 
important place in the educational work of 
the College. In the classrooms, the college 
upper-classmen may observe normal high 
school pupils at work and may do their 
practice-teaching. 


Derham Hall includes as an integral part 
of its equipment, a dynamic, model library 
which renders direct and tangible service in 
pupil-training. The carefully selected col- 
lection provides collateral reading for all 
subjects taught; and furnishes an extensive 
browsing field of vocational, educational, 
inspirational, and recreational books for 
young people, choice illustrated editions, 
literary classics, outstanding modern novels, 
and magazines of all kinds. This collection 
is housed in a bright, attractive library 
room equipped with Library Bureau furni- 
ture, shelving, magazine rack, and catalog 
case. A few well-chosen pictures and repro- 
ductions of illuminated manuscripts grace 
the walls. 


The Library is not a study hall, but a 
place for reference work and cultural read- 
ing. Here, the pupil working on an eco- 
nomics project and the pupil utilizing golden 
minutes of leisure finds books to meet her 
particular needs and _ interests. Fiction 
books may circulate for two weeks, but 
non-fiction, like reference books, are re- 
stricted to use within the library. Reserve 
books may not be taken from the room, ex- 
cept overnight. When the “rush” for spe- 
cial books is on, the college library comes 
to the aid of the high school library by con- 
tributing additional copies and collateral 
works. 


The Derham Hall Library is of particular 
value to the students of The College of St. 
Catherine Library School who do much of 
their observation and _ practice-work for 
their school libraries course there. They 
find practical illustrations for class _prob- 
lems on the equipment, book selection, buy- 
ing, ordering, organization, administration 
and use of the school library. 


There, too, they may observe how the 
school library can help to illustrate and 
illuminate, through displays, some phase of 
work being developed in the classroom. 


On their return this fall, the students 
were delighted to find two new exhibit cases 
in the corridor. These cases are of the 
show-window type being built into the wall 
and opening into the classrooms beyond and 
are equipped with two plate-glass shelves, 
carefully concealed electric lights on either 
side, and two buff-colored cork bulletin 
boards at the back. 


In one of these fascinating new cases the 
library had placed a display on “The Can- 
terbury Pilgrims.” Two reproductions of 
the first collected edition of 1532 from the 
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British Museum copy of Chaucer’s “Canter- 
bury Tales” held the place of honor on the 
lower shelf. One copy laid open to disclose 
the script, while the other stood upright to 
show its beautiful binding of vellum and 
the date. A framed 4x12 inch panel of the 
Canterbury Pilgrims, “Painted in Fresco by 
William Blake and by him Engraved and 
Published October 8, 1810 at No. 28 Corner 
of Broad Street, Golden Squair,” and a pic- 
ture of the poet were on the bulletin board. 
“The Story of the Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
retold by Darton, with colored illustrations 


by M. L. Kirk; Lowinger’s “Canterbury 
Erzahlungen,” pictured by W. Russell 
Flint;. Hill’s translation of the “Tales” 
illustrated by Hermann Rosse; and Percy 
MacKaye’s comedy, “The Canterbury Pil- 


grims” completed the exhibit. 


Thus, in guiding the pupil, cooperating 
with the teacher, aiding the library school 
student, and keeping abreast with educa- 
tional and professional trends, one modern 
high school library has “its own excuse for 


being.” 
—Mabel K. Reinhardt, Librarian. 





